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Prefa ce 

\ 

The Roman philosopher, Seneca, is supposed to have observed that 
••unless. you know what port you arc sailing to, the direction of the 
wind makes little difference." This observation, it would seem, has 
considerable relevance for educators who arc conscientiously attempting 
to transform the concept of Career Education into a viable educational 
process. Unless the goals of Career Education are clear- -understood 
and accepted' by those concerned- -the process that is initiated is 
likely to be of little -consequence in the final analysis. 

In the prccediftg paper of this series (Part -I) mention was made * 
of the fact that, from the many innovations in education that have 
been introduced, few have really* been actually incorporated into the 
educatiohal system. The lack of clarity of purposes or goals may well 
"have, been a contributing factor. Pejrhaps, as -has been suggested in a 
recent publication of the dnited States Chamber of Commerce , .innovat ive 
educators, in their haste to arrive at the solution ta a problem ,^ have ' 
indeed. been prone to "jump right over th^ problem and into the solu- 
tioii.." In other wofcfs, they may have, neglected to ascertain what it 

Was the./ wlantcd to accomplish.. 

'- ' . ' ♦ . 

As efforts, to e-xpand the us'e of 'the concept of Career Education 

continue, care must be exercised, by educatibntil leaders to insure 
that the goals--the overriding purposes--do not become faded, dim, 
or unrecognizable. 

Goals ana purposes, are, of necessity and Uy definition, broad 
in...scope. They attempt to provide answers - -answer s to questions such as 

iJWhat do we want our children to become? - 

♦What do we want children to value? 
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•How do wc want children to behave? 

•What do we want children to know about them- 
selves and tlic world about them? ' 

•What do we want children to be" able to feel, 
touch, smell, see and hear? 

•What abilities do we want children to develop? 

•What tasks should children be' abttle to perform? 

•What should children know about deriving plea- 
sure? About freedom? About responsibility? 

# 

•What should children know about'making choices 
and selcGt^ing alternatives? And how can they 
learn to deal constructively with the constant 
fact of change? 

It should be emphasized that while goals may differ somewhat, or may be 
phrased in differing ways, they are likely to be more similar than ^ 
differentVassuming they are well thought out, and are commonly accepted. 

Some of the purposes and go;;i'ls of Career Education are examin-ed 
and 'discussed in the following pages. Educators who have responsi- 
bility for the development and implementation of Career Education may 
well choose to add others, or to modify those that are discussed.^ Re- 
gardless of what goals are defined, however, they should reflect the 
basic purposes, of the endeavor. ' And at .^the same time, ^it^is imperative 
that'they also^reflcct the idea that Career Education, as itMs per- 
ceived# is a..meojJS to an end; not an end in and of itself. 

- • . ■ ' David X. Jesse^r 

^ . * 'Director, Career Education 

^' * ' Project ♦ . . 



iMikPosliS And coals oi- CArj-r.R r.iniCATioN' 

« 

When a society's conscience becomes aroused as a result of 
tlie failure of one of its', t iinc- bono rod institutions to meet or- alleviiite tiic 
concerns of that society for human wants and needs, it becomes 
impcrotivc for the institution to re-examine its role and to rc- 
clarify'its function. Such re-examination and re-clarification 
should, of course, be accomplished in a positive manner, and 
sliould result in the development of procedures that enable the' 
institution to marshal, the resources - -both material and human- - 
that are rteedcd if the institution is to rcsponc . "e ^ffect- 
tively to the conceriis and needs of society. 

The^-StnTeral statereent given above applies to nil of the/in- 
stitutions "which function within and are supportivfi of a society. 

In the context of this discussion, however, it is intended t\a 

apply more directly tP the societal institution commonly referred 
to as the educational system. 

There are those who, in the modern day er^ would assert 
that the schools--and the 'educational system-. in general- -have 
fai;ied to 'meet the concerns and needs of the society they . have 
been designed to serve. "Paren.thetically , it should be observed 
that because of their public nature and J^posure, schools are 
especially vulnerable to criticisms that are, 'in effect, mani- - 
festations of a societal conscience. However, regardless of- . 
'vulnerability and sliscept iblcness , when criticisms are voiced, 
•.the 'schools must' liTtpn. -And when such criticisms appear to be 
• justified; it is' imperative that the schools, "re-examine their 
role and rc-clarify their funct ion " 

But to make an assertion such as has just been given, with-, 
out adding several necessary qualifications, prcs^cnt s- both the 
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society and the institution with an overly simplistic answer ^ 
to a hijihly complex pvpbl cm. And unless the qual i f j cat i ons 
are considered, the answer is likely to he shallow and un- 
satisfying.. Answers or probable solutions to problems in edu- 
cation have been fairly numerous in nature, as has been noted 
in the preceding section.^ However, as al so. noted , many of the 
"answers" have not resulted in substantive changes. They have, 
for the most par.t, been "overly simplistic answcnrs to highly _ 
complex T5robl cms." They have not,, in many instances, recognized 
either the difficulties of assessing broad profitability or the 
manner in which the school's output related to the values held 
by the society. But there have been, in recent years, fortunately, 
some reasoned and reasonable approaches to ways in which schools 
might better face (and answer) the criticisms being directed at 

them. • , * 

^ Some educators, who have moved beyond the cnsy criticism of 
"certain" ta^get-HnacHron isms of their formal institutions, have 
suggested that the schools lj?ok again- at "important learnings and 
important uses of those Jparnings. Lamm, for^ example, has viewed 
learning, as kaws and models of behavior which', if valid, must be^ ^ 
useful to the individual in social , acculturational , an,? perso^nal^ 
economic contexts. Illich's basic faith in "good" ^^hoo ling is ' 
felt rather than spoken in his' belief ^hat (educational) techno- . 
logy could be a servant of .^ndepenjlencc and lear/ing rather than 
the controller of bureaucracy' (and teaching) which it too often. 
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.McNally and Pas son predicted that the -resolut i on of five 
is.sues would establish the "p'resent''' and /future course of cduca 
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tion. Yet, as wc Ipokat these questions today, it appears 

that: . , ' > 

• •Schools have been more vocal about social adjust - 
incnt--burirontTmrc to limit their scl f^s cssmcnt 
to~Heports of the intellectual status or "gain 

or their students; . 

» 

•Schools support the pf cm ise oX interdisc iplinary 
tchchin-n and learning" but examples are hard to 
■find in othcrThan the elementary, and middle 
school settings; • . _ 

•Schools have made the socially acceptable choice 
between "curriculum designed to adapt to a rapidly 
chanfiino world and basic- relatively unchanging 
subject matter" but are in conflict as to what 
those chaiiges "are to be; and 

•Schools have demonstrated both .ahil ity and con- 
viction in the variety and number of procedures, 
resources and tools tlfpy employ in response to^ 
local needs and conditions; 

YET 

•Schools arc still unresolved as to who is- -and 
who shall make - -the curriculum . 

Schools always have expressed development of social "sTclTTs 
self-understanding, development of vocational competencies, self- 
actualization, and intellectual attainment as .learning goals. But 
why is it tha"t~only in" this lasT area ha^ any systematic attempt 
been made to assess educational profitability?.. 'Perhaps it is^^be- 
cause both schools and society ha-ve gradually assigned (and thcrfc-, 
•by confused the br6|ider goals of )' education to only the former 
agency, the schools, when these larger goals were once seen a3> 
shared'by all of "those institution^ servirxg, if not also rewarding, 
human interests and needs. It- should s-urprise no one that the 
schools' concern about efficiency.- -in terms of the number and 
quality of educational' services it couldj.rovide- -has superseded 
the assessment of. human profitability in self, social, and.voca- 
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tional domains. . • , . 

The critical dialo^;uc between those who educate and pre- 
pare, and those who 1 "well use and honor" the schoo'lcd in-. 
di.vldual--is only now beginning in earnest. Schools arc facing 
the pre-eminent possibility that increments of positive gains 
in both teaching and learning will no longer suffice to satsify 
a larger society whl.ch is demanding placement higher gross 
national product, rcdtiction of worker alienation, and a vir- 
tually Utopian drc*m of lo^ to no unemployment. 

But Ingres?- rox the design and evaluation of educational 
services by ext^ra s(^iiool agencies, institutions, and individuals 
is certaLn .tQ_ cause conflict. Is integration poss^ible? In Follet's 
words, such a process will require a high order of intelligence, 
inventiveness, open-mindedncss, perception, patience, and time. 
It is, therefore, imperative to not only limit the school's con- 
tribution to Career Education's goals as that which education and 
educator.s can realistically do--within the systcm--but to also 
actively seek and welcome the reinvolvcment of other social in- 
stitutions and the workplace itself in those educationa l functions 
which they are better Equipped 40 provide . Such a coalition would 
not only reload the creativity of i'ts new members, but \vould elicit 
from them continual access to the oiky true -settings in which to 
validate every goal of education. 

It is reasonable to state then, that when all of Career Edu- ^ 
Nation's goals arc met, education's goals should be met in part- - 
for if schools succeed in establishing themselves as particular, 
rather than exclusive , /agents in the 1 i fclong 'educational proocss 
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the reciprocal influence by many could perhaps achieve what too 
few have tried to do. . 

Purposes of Career liducation 

Whether Career Education was horn of a need 

to restructure American education be- 
cause of public disaffection with it 
,(rcvolut ion, for the sake of revol^ution) 

or 

tq^ improve the quality of transition, 
from education to employment (place- 
ment equating with societal and client 
forgiveness) - • ' 

or 

.....^ t 

to restore work as .a viable and vital 
personal value (work as a means for 
self and social reward which contiri- 
butcs to both personal and economlic 
independence) 

or none or all of these, the answers to these questions should 
be of less concern to us than the determinations we make about 
the role educators must play in its effectiveness, its management 
and its outcomes. While some of tlie previously cited definitions 
have described process, others have defined populations served 
(and those who servo them) and still others have stated outcomes 
in terms of desired human and/or programmatic goals. If none 
have succeeded in agreeing to "who docs v^hat to (or for) wl^om-wit 
what observable results...", all agree that: 

Career Education is an effort , as opposed to 

• an attitude, is a systematic e.ffert in terms 
\ of aii uninterrupted sequence ot services, is 

a systematic effort for ajl, an^l fnially, that 

• t hij-^'TTci^iX TC-' FlTo r t for aU. shaU uU- innUMv 

• he atvoiiiit a])1 (T Th r ou g h i ndTc e s oJ[ mean i ng fulnes s , 
• • FFowth. dgbi^Tit y, inuT fulfillmen_t w i_th and in 
tliFlVORK one doej£ throughout one^ L*l£- 
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Two recent stntenicnts sQcm specifically appropriate to a 
discu.i;.sion and consideration of the purposes and goals of Career 
Education. CoUlhamuier recently has sugjiestcd t'hat if . 
the purposes of education arc to have real meaning, they must be 
stated in terms of the individual .learner and what he does as a 

\ 

result' of his participation in the educatienal process. 

From the point of view thathas been expressed, Goldhammer * 
suggests that " the primary purpose -of education is to hssist \ 
the student to become a fully tapacited, sol f -mo t i vat ed , sclf- 
f ulfilled, contributing membcr'of society ." As should be noted, 
this statement of purpose encoftvpasses four essential concepts, 
l/ach concept should become one of the basic criteria for dcter-X 
mining (1) what should happen to the learner, and C2) how the 
learner might demonstrate results of the "happening." 

•. Ifi an individual learner" is to be fully capacitated , accordirtg 
to GoltiXimi^icr , the school must make concert ed%f fort to assist 
that individual- -every individual --to acquire the skills and competencies needed 
to perform satisfactorily an_ of the roles the individual will likely 
assume duVing a lifetime. This means that every individual must- 
be equipped to adequately function in a variety of roles, and 
especially those that enable a person to: , " 

•Make a contribution to the economiic life of . 
socic^y. either as a producer of goods or a 
rcndereY of servic es; ^ 

•Perform qs a member of a family group; 

•Participate in the life of the communi^ty; 

•Participate in the avocatiohal life of society; and 
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•Achieve competency in those act i vi t i cs of xf\c 
coimiiunity that reiiulate IheM^ehaviurs of its 
memhcrs and };ive meaning to the activities in 
whicli tlio citi?>cns of the community engage. 

When an individual, as a result of participation in the educa- 
tional proofless, is. equipped to adequately assume the roles or 
careers indicated above, the individual could be described as • . 

bcinft fully capacitated . - ^ 

In addition to helping, the individual to/be able to perform ^ 
various roles in a satisfactory manner, how.evcr, the school (or 
educitional System) must also assist the individual to develop 
and maintain the inner strength and drive needed to perform the 
various career roles iii as effective a manner as possible. .When 
an individual has the ability to maintain *hat strength and drive,. 
. the capability for s-qI f -mot i vation is likely to have been developed.. 
V The third attribute that an individual should acquire as a ^ 
result of participation in the educational process is self - fyil f ill- 
ment. When one has gainpd the ability to secure satisfactions and 
personal meaning from one's work and ^^iisure activity, a Megrcc 
of- self- fulfillment , will exist. • ^ , , . 

Finally, contributing means that *what an individual- con- 
sciously does in life is a const i^uctive fo^-ce for the maintenance 
and improvement of the social body of which the individual is a — 

part. — . . ^ 

A second statement.- cqjial.ly valfd, relating to the pur- 
* • • . \ 

ppses of education "has been formulated by Adelson, who suggested 
tha'.t an individual's education should equip one to want well 
inc|uafe effectively ; evaluate carefully ; understand extensively; 
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and on j n v_clc.ej)J.y . i\-hero (loldhninmcr utilized four basic 
conccptjj on whi.ch to bu'ild iVi s statement, Adelson qhosc 

'to use five. Yet within a 'broad con.struct; both are valid state- 
ments of purpose for the present' day educational system. Hoth 

••have i;onc far beyond the concept thaf education consists of the 
collection, assimil-at ion and dissemination of a. variety of seemingly 
unrelated and unconnected bits and piecc;s of information. To the 
contrary, both st^^tements represent a tfoint of view which pleads 
for an .educational system that is at one and the same time more 

" relevant- -and' responsive- - to t*»e needs of the. indi vi<)ual , 

• According to Adelson, (as .with Coldhammer) a person must 
be able (or • equipped) -to do something as a result of participating 
in the e^lucational process. He defined that 'Nomcthing" in the . . 

* folloxxing manner*. - r • . ^ 

■ A person must learn to extract from the world 

■ all that is most relevant to his life, to ayail 
himself of 'the opportunities life offers^'to ^ 
avoid its dangers, and •to'-deal witVt its situa-. 

• tions as they arise. ,^He milst be q,ble to orga- 
nize what l^e learrfe, to enjoy the knowledge 
\vi^enever possible, to use it in formulating 
and\ solvirtfi problems,' and'to employ it in dis- 
corning anfi seizings- opportunities . .Ik* must be 
- ^. able' to implement. -appropria^te- action whatever . 
. his situPtion. To sonwy extent , all these func- 
. ' ' tions. must bevP^rformed in anticipation of those 
outcomes whiclf can be in f luen-ced -by his own be-. , 
'havioT. • .4- > " . 

^ .. The purposes that both Goldhammor and Adelson have ascrtbcd 
t^o the educational process and system may not appear to differ, 

.in any..jnarked way, f'rom other statements of goals and purposes . 
that' have been developed ^luring the first two- thirds of the 20th 
century. In and of themselves, they arc eminently acceptable. 
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ilowcver, it must be noted that so also have been the formula- 
tions of the 1018 Commission o< Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, the 1938 llducational Policies Commission, and the 
1944 Conference on the Imperative Needs of Youth, to mention 
but a few. Pew substantive changes in education have resulted 
from these goal statements. Perhaps the purposes have not 'been 
^understood. 

. i 

Goals of Career Education 

Whether education or Career Education i-s the topic, the 
parpose.s that are ascribed or assigned require that something 
must happen before the purposes can be achieved . Certain things, 
happenings , or activities are implied by the purposes. Educational 
leaders, regardless of their level of operati on, musj: recognize 
that every statement of purpose --if it is thoughtfully formulated-- 
will have implications that lead to specific actions oxio_£Curses 
of - action , and they must be prepared to accept .such implications. 

Bcbell, in an insightful and perceptive examination of the 
goals and purposes of education, har> suggested that the changing 
purposes of education will require growth in (1) curriculum; in 
struction; (3) instructional improvement practices; (4) supporting 
. services; (5) evaluation; (6) teacher education; and (7) continuing cdu 
\cation. The implications suggested by Bebell have rather obvious 
significance in any discussion of the purposes and goals of- Career 
Educatioii because they -^Iso begin to respond to the who does what^ 
portion of any goal statement -^rr-p-Q^rt ion which is too often omitted 
at the cost of the recipient (who) and his-^ciuired bchavi^or (the 
ob^crA^abl i^ xcsuit ). They wiU.bd examined here "in^conjunct ion with 
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their potential and dynamic afriliation with the purposes and 
goals of 6irecr F.diication. 



CAirr Iculum 
\ Who: 



What 



The curriculum sccn/hroadly as not onl y 
the classroom teac l/er and the materials 
and pi ocedurcs 1)0 or .sho employs, but 
asan identified fabric of human beings 



drawn from 
and f ami 1 y 



en- 
can 
ac- 
rewarded 



1)0 th t he institution of home 

^ and the business, labor and 

industry community- -wil 1 indicate an 
richment of educational "text" which 
begin to more effectively relate the 
quisition of knowledge to its 
appearance in the larger society. 

The basic discipl incs , whose command is 
necessary to function adequately , ^ if not 
distinctively, in a world where higher 
"value" is being placed upon the habit of 
or the capacity for acquiring new and yet 
to be defined' competencies will need to 
convey--- 

•the utility of basic arithmetic skills 
in situations where one must conserve, 
spCpd, barter or build as^ well as solve 
an immediate computational task stated 
as a classroom exercise; 

•the utility of basic communications 
sliills in situations where one must 
persuade, defend, .inspire, encourage ^ 
or translate as. we'l 1 as communicate 
a given idea; 

•the utility of basic scientific prin- 
• cip-les in situations where one must 
work with or modify existing environ- 
mental elements as well as replicate 

. a known scientific formula; 

•the utility of basic social science 
principles in situations where one 
must deal with current social atti- 
tudes, habits and needs as wclj as 
articulate a synthesis of the world s 
cultures; and / 

tthe utility of basic physiological 
principles in situations where one 
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must match psychomotor skills with 
the ongoing; maintenance, improvu- 
mcnt, and task (appropriateness of 
■those skills ajTAvcll as achieve . 
mastery over a given physical chal 



Instruct i on 



Who: Implicit in the broader definition 
~ — of curriculum is the instructional 
involvement of those who arc now 
seen as integra-1 to its design. 

Student participation would not be 
limited, for example, to a voiced 
approval of a, "good" curriculum, but 
would extend even the inquiry and dis- 
covery methods to include peer instruc- 
tion and -guidance, as well as access to 
*the design and selection of materials 
and experiences. 

* The Teacher will and must remain 
the single most important coor- 
- dinator of instructional services, 
•resources^ and materials.. The 
changing chaYacterst ics of these 
procedures and "tools'* as defined 
by Career Education's emphasis up- 
on humanizing the curriculum by 
bringing "more kinds of people in- 
, to the educational process"- will 

• ' require that teachers, in Bebell's 
words, reexamine their own teach- 
ing styles. Individualization of 
instruction would not only involve 
greater use of teaching aids and 
• supporting services .(and a compan- 
ion reduction in the lecture tech- 
nique"), but would presuppose the 
/ teacher's own acquisition of skills 
in interdisciplinary and interagency 
team processes, applied knowledges 
in the realms of .human development 
and guidance, and competencies in 
those kinds of instructional eval- 
uations which stress human processes 
and conditions as well as terminal 
demonstrations of' skill or contcnt- 



assimi latipn. 
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•The Home and I-nnu ly as that in- 
sti tut ion with the most pervasive 
and most -clurablp influence upon 
the aspirations, values and atti- 
^ tudos of its members can be instru- 

T mental in the personal, physical 

and verbalized delivery to all stu- 
dents of a cultural and societal 
microcosm relfecting what is^- so 
that those students might know and 
respect such precedents even as , 
they formulate variations upon them. 

* Thc Business, Labor, and Industry 
Community 's irivolvcmcnt with the 
instructional process will no longer 
.be seem as that random on the job 
training which places the employer 
and "the employee in essentially reac- 
f , tive (and defensive) positions. Read- 

iness of the work place for that in- 
dividual who will have acquired pur- 
poscfulness and self-esteem as well 
as generalized skills. of "employabil- - 
ity" can occur only if the employing 
ft community is involved early enough 

and constantly enough in the educa- 
tional process to recognize and pro- 
vide for needed changes in the nature 
of work itself. \ 

We have now looked at curriculum and instruction in terms of 
that particular coalition of School, Home and Family, and the Busi- 
ness, Labor, and Industry Community, which, given, time and educa- 
tional portfolio, could ajf'complish the goals of ^f:arcer Education 
in full, and those of ed>Vcation in part. These /change agents are 
the real ' as opposed to the elusive WHO in the; assignment of 
shared responsibilities/ in the provision of Carreer Education's 
programs, services,, processes and resources. ^ 

Yet no discussion or^Career Education's ^bals should fail to 
take into account two component processes whiih fall within the 
purview (if not the sole domiifion of) two uni|qucly qualified domains 
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in education. Wliile ntiidnnce has traditionally hccn assigned 
a "supporting service" role in cducntion, its central ity to the 
proce ss of Career Education requires a reassessment of its un- 
cxploited potential. In any statement of the WHAT of an instruc- 
tional program or procedure (whether it he Career Education or 
Environmental Education), it is essential that a mechani sin_ or 
system recognizing the variahility or human response, error or 
growth he inserted to reinforce and protect the learner as he ^ 
reacts to, adapts, synthesizes, and internalizes portions of an^ ^ 
.externally inposed experience. This system is correctly identi- 
fied with the guidance or counselor function, and in the case 
of Career Education is further refined as that which is concerned 
with the maximum career ■lovelopmc nt of the individual. As a 
"process," this term is best defined as 

what occurs w i thin the individual over a 
life time as he or she reflects upon, re- 
acts to rejects, or acts upon ' cumulat i ve 
experiences he, she, or others have de- 
signed whixh are presently or ultimately 
related to self and work values, aspira- 
tions, behaviors and skills. 

Because "optimum" career development is vicxved as. a goal of 
Career Education, the career guidance component which facial itates 
it is seen as a major responsibility of the entire constellation 
•ofpupil services. Not only will these uniquely trained individuals 
generate activities which permit students acquire skiW in decision- 

malfing, work value clarification, and self assessment, t\y will 

extend these and other skills to teachers, parents and 'the\^mu- 

nity at large. \ 

A second domain of crucial importance to both the WHO (doe.^^;^ * 



and the WHAT (is) of Career Education is the vocational skill 
development process . It is important to make the distinction 
here between this process and that of Vocational Education, one 
of nts integral parts. The process itself includes e^ch incre- 
ment of affective and psychomotor skill which can be directly asso- 
ciated with the precursors of vocational competency and maturity. 
In this respect, ^the hand never becomes disassociated from the 
mind and body, and the individual's translation of ideas to con- 
crete and visible products is as correctly utilized by the future 
, chemist when he or she first transfers the contents of one test 
tube to another as when the future' chef is allowed the run of a 
kitchen. All learning, and all who provide it will, therefore, 

« 

be involved in this process, while at a certain level of readiness 
for particular occupationally related skills, teachers - -who are 
equipped to provide c^xperience in and knowledges, competencies 
and attitudes inherent to those occupational fields -will find 
their students basing career and occupational choices upon an ac- 
quired "history" of self-knowledge, exploratory experiences and 
goal-setting behaviors. 

Components of Career Education 

Many excellent pictorial and/or graphic models of Career Edu- 
cation's Goals have been developed over recent months. To choose 
among these is difficult because of the detail arid scope of some 
and the overly general nature. of others. However, there seems to 
be agreement between the progenitors of outcome statements that 
good Career Education will result in that individual who is not 
only motivated ind prepared to work but has the power and the knowl 
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edge to create,, i f, he cannot find, those work settings per- 
ceived as personally rewarding to his changing and developing 
talents, interests and abilities.^ 

The follpving-.matrix by Pinson attempts to illustrate the 
five components of Career Education as elements contributing 
to particular and collective contributions to Career Education's 
goal for the individual . While it does not attempt to describe 
program elements or characteristics, (which will be discussed in 
a later paper in this series) and does not develop an extensive 
list of exiting behavior at given points of departure from one 
educational or maturational level to another, it may be useful 
to the reader in placing the fabric of Career Education in per- 



spective 



The Five Components of Career Education 
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In bringing this discussion to a close, the reader is re- 
minded^of the often voiced concern of school level personnel 
who must ultimately be responsible for the coordination of those 
resources, services and personnel identified as integral to the 
delivery of Career Education. 

When broad goals arc stated and exiting behaviors are dc- 
. scribed, they should not be seen as exclusive to certain age 
levels or transition points in education. Entering high school 
students,' for example, are as entitled to modifications of, those 
experiences which, all* things being equal, would have been pre- 
sented to them as elementary aged children as retired adults 
, would be in gaining access to the exploration of a number of careers 
which were not in existence during their youth. 

With these cautions in- mind, a sampling of. interim goal state- 
ments- -which imply, a gradual increase in the individual's power 
to predict, forecast, assess, and plan his present and his future 
in terms of the worJc-hc or she does or will do--will conclude this 
paper. ^ , . 

t 

The Awareness Stage 

By the end of elementary school years, or at the close of 
the initial stage of yareer Education, students should be able to: 

•Demonstrate/ appreciation of the reasons pe^ople 
select a cjireer; toward work itself as a 
means of achieving many satisfactions; and to- 
ward work in relation to themselves--as tlicy 
see it now, and as they "predict" its impor- 
tance in their futures; 

•Demonstrate an understanding of the life styles, 
values, major duties and responsibilities in- 
volved in a broad range of career areas; 
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•Hxpress their interests in terms of their ' rcl atcd- 
• ness to adult hierarchies of work and leisure be- 
haviors; 

•Demonstrate their ability to T^^^^^.^^i^'^^'i^^^i-i^'JS 
df basic skills of communication and computation to 
the successful cngasement of a multitude of future 
roles; 

•BcRin to think well of themselves in terms of their 
unique potential as future members of service-or lentcd 
society; and 

• •Begin to develop a set of work values that hold personal 
pieaning for them. 

The Investigation and Decisi on Making Stage 

At the end of their middle or Junior high school experience, 
or at the close o.f an exploratory and sampling stage, students 

should be able- to: . . 

•Demonstrate a knowledge of their interests and 
talents along with demonstrable basic decision- 
making skills; 

•Demonstrate an indcpth knowledge of several major 
"career fields; 

•Demonstrate an awareness of many additional career 
fields they would like to investigate; 

•Explore and express their own values, interests, 
and educational achievements; 

•Have a firsthand acquaintance with the economic 
system- -as consumers and as observers of those 
who work to produce goods and perform services; 

•Select a tentative high school educational plan ' 
bes^suitcd to their individual needs and desires; and 

•Integra'te knowledge of self and of the world of 
work in order to identify a career or careers for 
which they have made tentative decisions. • 

« 

Goals of the Preparation Stage 

In addition to the continuing outcomes of previous levels, stu 



/ 
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dents who have spent time exploring self- in-work should 'be abTd 



to-: 



•Seek and utilize the specific training opportunity 
they describe, as appropriate to their goals; 

•Become gainfully employed at an entry level appro- 
priate to their career objectives upon leaving 
high school; 

•Rnter a community college, technical institute, pre- 
paratory school, apprenticeship, program, senior 
college, or some other high school occupational , _or_ 
further educational training setting; and 

•Recognize the changing nature of career commitjnent^ 
throughout an ' individual ' s lif&time--by knowing 
how to re-evaluate- initial career -choices , to state 
alternative choices, and to seek the experience 
and training necessary for their implementation. 

t 
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Hxplanatory Notes ^ 

This paper, "The Purposes and Goals of Career Ediicat i on*' , is the 
\econd in a scries prepared as a part of the Career Education Project 
of the Council of Chief State School^ Of ficcrs . It is hoped that this 
paper, together with others in the series, will be of value to all 
educators whd are interested in and concerned about Career Edutnt ion. 
It is anticipated, however, that this paper will be of special value 
to tljoiic educators in- state education agencies who are grappling with 
the myriad problems relating to implementation and expansion (in the 
schools) of .Career Education. . • , 

.David L. Jesser, oireetor of Wxo, CCSSO Career Education Project, 
is the principal author of the series. Much assistance, however, has 
been provided by: Nancy Pinson and Niel Carey of the Maryland State 
Department of Education; Linda Ke ilholt z , of the Ohio State Department 
of Education; and by Byron Vanier, of the Nebraska State Department 
of Education. It should be noted that this--the second paper in the 
series'-reflects much thought and effort on the part of Nancy Pinson. 
This, as well as the efforts of the others, is gratefully acknowledged 

It should be noted that a choice was made not to use footnote 
tefercnces' in this scries. Instead, the references or sources to 
which footnote references would generally be made are included ifi 
the Selected References section which follows. 
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